N° VII 
THE THEATRICAL 


CEN S O R..- 


BY A CITIZEN. 
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Some placid natures fill th’ allotted scene 
With lifeless drone, insipid and serene ; 
While others thunder ev’ry couplet o’er, 
And almost crack your sides with rant and roar. 


LLoyp. . 
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Monday Evening, Dec. 80. 


THE SCHOOL OF REFORM. 


THE first representation of this comedy on our stage was 
distinguished by some ‘yéry gteat defects in the arduous part 
of Tyke, which we mentioned as a point of duty; and we are 
much gratified to observe, that our remarks were not thrown 
away. Mr. Jefferson this evening chastened himself so com- 
pletely as to leave uo doubt with us that, if he desist from 
those contortiens of body befere noticed, and vary his manner, 
so as to make it appear rather the effect of nature than art, he 
will become a fine actor. | ds 3 

Mr. Wood’s confidence frequently leads him into error. 
Perhaps there ts not a more dangerous shoal for a performer 
than the idea that he is a favorite, and that all he utters must 
be admired. Hence Mr. W. when he strives to exhibit an 
extra portion of animation in his comic scenes, interlards the 
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dialogue with a comfortable variety of energetic phrases, such 
as “ by the lord,” “ damme,” &c, It has been customary lat- 
terly for a good actor to expunge such words as are forbidden 
by the decalogue, instead of adding to their number; and if 
this were the case with us, the stage might become less ob- 
noxious to many branches of society. 

In the last scene of the first act, Mr. M‘Kenzie, in deliver- 
ing the caution to Frederick, to keep Tyke secure, and not let 
him converse with the servants, should consider that Tyke and 
the servants of Lord Avondale are supposed not to hear what 
he says. Frederick should therefore be taken apart. Where, 
in the name of wonder, did Mr. M‘Kenzie learn to pronounce 
buoyant, dooyant.. This, with many other words’ similarly 
mangled, in addition to a strong northern accent, is very pain- 
ful to an ear accustomed to pure English. It is to be lamented 
that Mr. M.° should have these defects ; for he is very atten- 
tive to his part, and seldom deviates from the text. It is surely 
not impossible to correct a vicious pronunciation. 


Se a a 


THE ROMP. 


Watty Cockney, Francis ;—Barnacle, Warren ;—Pricilla Tomboy, 
Mrs. Woodham. 


Those who have seen Mrs. Jordan in “the Romp” must al- 
ways experience some disappointment when they find the part 
in the hands of another. Mrs. Woodham, however, wanted 
none of the vivacity of that charming actress, and was deserv- 
edly applauded. ; 

The piece would havé been very pleasing, if much of the 
music had not been omitted. 
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Wednesday Evening, ‘fan. 1. 


THE WIFE OF TWO HUSBANDS. 
Count Belfior, Wood ;—JIsidore Fritz, M‘Kenzie ;—Countess, 
Mrs. Wignell. 

THIS piece, termed a Drama, is derived from a French 
opera, and is little more than a translation by Mr. Dunlap. 
The plot is interesting ; and the characters have some claim 
to originality. Countess Belfior (the wife of two husbands) 
marries when young, against her father’s consent, to Jsdore 
Fritz, who turns out to be a rascal, and absconds. After 
some years Madame Fritz is informed of her husband’s death, 
and has the good fortune to gain the heart of Count Belfor, 
who makes her his bride. To the grief and astonishment of 
all parties, however, Fritz returns, at the head of a banditti, 
to carry off his wife ; but is killed accidentally by one of his 
own companions, and the piece concludes happily. 

The performance was well received. We shall speak more 
fully of it on the second representation. 


2. + 


CINDERELLA, A PANTOMIME. 
ImMmMorTALS—Hymen, Woodham ;—Cupid, Master Jefferson ;—Venus, 
Mrs. Seymour ;—Nymph (commissioned by Venus), Miss Hunt. 
THE GRACES—— Miss Mullen, Miss Scriven, &c. 


Mortaus—Prince, Francis ;—-Pedro, (servant to the Sisters) Jefferson; 
Sisters, Mrs. Jefferson, Mrs. Francis ;—Cinderella, Mrs. Woodham. 


BEFORE we speak of Cinderella, we shall give.a brief 
account of the origin of Pantomime. 

The name of Pantomime, which signifies an imitator of 
every thing, was first given to those comedians, who imitated 
and explained all sorts of subjects by gestures. It originated 
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amongst the Romans, as we are told by Zozmus and Suidas, 
under the reign of Augustus Czsar. 

The two first inventors of this Rew art Were Pylades and 
Bathyllus, who have both rendered their names celebrated in 
Roman history. They were both rivals_in their art, the 
former; protected by the Emperor,. the. latter..by Mecenas, 


and their disputes, at times, ran sé high with the public, that. 
Czsar himself once advising Pylades to live in greater harmo» 
ny with his competitor, the .other had the confidence to re-. 


mark, “ That the best thing that could happen to him, was 
to see his people busied in such a dispute ;” thereby indicat- 
ing, that he could carry on the schemes of government 
more uninterruptedly. 

The pantomime was so entirely master of his action, and 
rendered his expression so striking and intelligible, that 
their general character was, 

Tot lingue quot membra viro, mirabilis est ars 

- Que facit articulos, ore silenti loqui : sili ; 
and Cassidorus (with many other respectable authors), after 
speaking of the tragedies, and comedies, that were repre- 
sented on the stage, calls the pantomimes, “ Men whose elo- 
quent hands had a tongue, as it were, on the tip of each 
finger: meh who spoke while they were silent, and who 
knew how to make an entire recital without opening their 
mouths ; men, in short, whom Polyhymnia had formed, in 
order to shew-that there was no necessity for articulating in 
order to convey our thoughts.” 7 

Lucian relates, that a king whose Aontitionis bordered upon 
the Euxine sea, happening to be at Rome under the reign of 
Nero, begged of that prince very earnestly, to let him have 
a pantomime he had seen act, that he might make him his 
#eneral interpreter in all languages. “ This fellow (said he) 
will take all the world understand him,.whereas I am obliged 
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to have I don’t know how many interpreters, in order to keep 
up & correspondence with my neighbours, who speak a great 
many different languages; which I don’t understand.” 


——D + Oo 


. THE Story on which Cinderella is founded we retiember 
to have seen in old Frerich; and some centuries: ago it . was. 


translated into English for. the entertainment of young mas- 
ters and. misses. La Fontdainé has versified it, tinder: the title 
of “ Les trois filles de Minée.”. The most correct:and duthen- 
tic edition of Cinderella was printed by Mr. John Newberry, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, London, about.the year 1740. 


The first evening’s per ‘formance of a piece which requires 


so much precision in the management of scenery, &c. is sure 
to be attended with mistakes and delays. We have, therefore, 
deferred our opinion till the second representation. 


per! 2 le 
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Friday Evening, ‘fan. 3. 


MORTON’s “SPEED THE PLOUGH.” 


Sir Philip Blandford, Wood ;—Morrington, Rutherford ;—Sir Abel Han- 


~ dy, Warren;—Bob Handy, Harwood;—Henry, Cain;—Farmer Ash- 
field, Jefferson;—Gerald, Taylor ;—Miss Blandford, Mts. Wood ;— 
Lady Handy, Mrs. Cunningham ;—Susan Ashfield, Mrs. Woodham, 
Dame Ashfield, Mrs, Francis. : | eae cen 


Mr. Morton is so easily traced in all his productions, that 
after seeing one, it is scarcely necessary to put his name to the 
rest. Although his comedies are not distinguished by offen- 
sive ribaldry and indecent allusions, they are often unnatural 
and insipid, The character of Sir Philip Blandford is the most 
inconsistent we ever met with. 
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Sir Abel Handy is intended for an original, and original he 
is, with a vengeance. He is a manufacturer of Archimedan 
corkscrews, obtains patents for tweezers, tooth-picks and tin- 
der-boxes, speculates in converting saw-dust into deal boards, 
and sweeping rooms with a steam-engine. 

Mr. Morton, in all his new works, feeds upon his former ef- 
forts. Sir Abel and Bod are second Rapids, and Susan Ashfield 
is but a mere copy of Jesse Oatlands. 

Mrs. Woodham’s Susan Ashfield was exactly what it ought 
to be. It was exquisitely tender, and in nothing over ccloured. 
She has some trifling imperfections in her pronunciation, 
which we shall notice hereafter. In the scene where she finds 
Bod’s letter in her trunk, and afterwards explains all to her pa- 
rents, afforded her an opportunity ofdisplaying the truest pathos. 
In the same scene, however, we suffered a severe disappoint- 
ment from the acting of Mrs. Francis and Mrs. Jefferson.— 
Mrs. F. did not quite come up to what we had expected of 
her; but the fault lay principally with Mr. Jefferson. Why 
will that gentleman labour to be laughed at rather than ad- 
mired? Why will he not indulge in a better ambition? We 
declare, once for all, that he mistakes the spirit of these rustic 
characters, a series of which has lately appeared on the British 
stage. It has not been the intention to represent the English 
farmer as a scaramouch; he has never been celebrated for an- 
tics; and the dramatists of our day have consulted the popu- 
lar feelings, in delineating him with the traits of the highest 
respectability, set off, indeed, by the contrast of a certain un- 
gainness. But ungainness and buffoonery are things very dis- 
tinguishably different; and let Mr. Jefferson be convinced, 
that the poet would be a wretched artist, who should attempt 
to attach respectability to a grimacer. We see very clearly, 
that Mr. J.’s forte lies in action; he has more than ordinary 
suppleness in the joints; and we are gratified when we see 
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him in a character where-he may give a loose -to his activity. 
But, if he persevere in the line of acting in which he appeared 
this evening, let him receive it as the voice ofa friend, when 
we call upon him to give it a re-consideration. These parts 
have been designed with a greater soberness of pencil than he 
seems to imagine ; and we repeat what we have just intimated, 
that they are calculated to excite more admiration than laugh- 
ter. Mr. J. enters into what is risible, but notinto what is 
pathetic, in their delineation. He surprised us, indeed, by 
momentary seriousness in the latter part of one of his speeches: 
— “TI can’t talk it ;—but vartue be to a young woman, what 
“ corn be to a blade o’wheat, do you zee ; for while the corn 
“ be there it be glorious to the eye, and it be called the staff of 
“ life; but take that treasure away, and what do remain? Why 
“ nought but this worthless straw, that man and beast do tread 
“upon.” Considering his general deportment, we might 
wonder why he did not burlesque this passage also ; but hap- 
pily he delivered it in a way that made great impression, and 
shewed him not incapable of doing more justice to his 
author. We frankly confess, that were it not for these occa- 
sional symptoms, we should not believe him made to do that 
justice; we should: doubt his feeding ; for he certainly does 
not, on many occasions, appear to entertain a right conceptiou 
of Ashfield.: We refer to the words above quoted for the tone 
of the character in general ; it is throughout imbued with the 
purest and most dignified sentiments, expressed with a sim- 
plicity that approaches the sublime ; and which sublimity 
should shine through its unpolished envelop, and please the 
more. a | 

Mr. Cain ought to draw more. largely’on his judgment. In 
private life, he surely would betray less of the affected tragic. 
Henry is a character of private and common life, and we 
wish to see it so represented. We did not admire his attitude 
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when he knelt. In some instances, his delivery was too pom- 
pous—too drawling—and in others not sufficiently impas- 
sioned. Let him spare us his denevelence ! 

Messrs. Wood, Rutherford, Warren, Harwood, and Taylor; 
were very respectable in their several characters. Mr. Wood 
Was not without faults; among the most offensive of which 
was his talking of Znaments and madniss. At times, however, 
he gave an energy to his character, that, like the merits of.se- 
veral other performers, deserved more applause than it ne- 
ceived. 

We fulfil the most pleasant part of our employment, when 
we attempt, by our feeble and tardy plaudits, to make up for 
the neglect too generally manifested by our fellow-citizens at 
the moment in which it should be bestowed. We would have 
our pages deserve the same species of reputation which Rous- 
seau gives to the verses of Boileau, when he calls them rather 
eulogies on virtue, than satires on vice. 

We wish to hear Mrs. Wood?n betier voice. It was hardly 
possible to commend Sir 4éel’s taste, when he wished his 
* wife had such’a pretty way with her mouth.” If the “ ear- 
piercing” tones which this lady makes us endure are affected, 
we beseech her not to touch the same key again ; but if ‘she 
came by them through “ first nature’ we must compound; 
and only petition her to give her limbs.a little of that flexibi- 
lity which is wanting to her wager How is it that she does 
not dance ? 

Mrs. Cunningham made her second efipearence this evening 
in the character of Ledy Handy. The part is trivial, and on 
such an occasion is perhaps no small praise to say, that she 
committed no error on the side of excess: "We hope to gee 
her fill characters more adapted to the display of her powers. 
This i$ due to an actress new to the Philadelphia theatre; and 
it is alsq due, that she should be cheered by some tokens. of 
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encouragement. It was probably for want of the latter, that 
she betrayed some degree of: agitation, and did not ‘make 
herself so conspicuous as the part might have admitted. We 
can see reason to believe, that Mrs. Cc. will increase in — 
favour. ‘ 7 

‘Mr. Rutherford is too young for Mornington, and he took 
no pains to appear older ; so that, in this point of view, and we 
mean in this only, his-part might be said to be’ rather recited 
than acted. 


LLL IT 


CINDERELLA 


Was this evening repeated for a second time, and with con- 
siderable effect. It was, in great. measure, freed from those 
embarrassments which attended the first . representation. ; 
and we hope that, i in the third, the fumpkin will undergo its 
metamorphosis with less difficulty, and Cinderella: part. with 
her humble garments more expeditiously. 

The music might be better given than either on this or r the 
preceding evening. One defect in this department we hope 
never to have occasion to notice again. When the overture 
was finished, the curtain was not drawn up, and there ensued 
an interval of silence, equally disagreeable, and destructive of 
the effect which ought to be produced., We leave it to the 
musicians and scene-shifters, to settle the particulars between 
themselves; but we request of them not to let the want of har- 
mony become so manifest before the curtain. 

The fable is uncommonly interesting. The fate of Cinderella 
and her two sisters is entirely such as the heart desires. 

_ With the exception of the curtains and palm-trees in the 

first scene, we can bestow unqualified praise on the talents of 

the painter, The clouds in which Hymen and the Cufids as- 
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cend and descend, have avery fine effect. We regret that one 
shabby scene should be suffered to disgrace a spectacle so 
splendid. .We allude to that which precedes and follows the 
supper-scene. We do not require one. that might rival the 
rest in beauty ; it might be fain, without being meaz.. 
_ In speaking of the action, we are naturally led to give 
our first thoughts to Cinderella, Mrs. Woodham bestows on 
this character. the charms of person, feeling, and grace. 
The fas de deux, with Mr. Francis, was truly elegant. We 
were sorry to see so little applause given to two performers 


~ who merited so much. Mrs. Francis and Mrs. Jefferson were 


not unhappy in portraying the vulgar arrogance of the two 
elder sisters. Mr. Jefferson, as usual, exceeded a little. All 
the characters were dressed with a becoming splendor. Cin- 
derella and the Prince surpass, as may be expected. We 
might find some fault with the costume of Venus. It is too 
rich, and not sufficiently airy; and this is unpardonable, in 
a city which exhibits so many master-pieces in that style. 
Mrs. Seymour might wear more clothes than Mrs. —— or 
Miss » and yet be naked enough for a Venus, 

It is an unfortunate thing for Miss Hunt and the public, that 
she should be put forward in speaking and singing charactefs ; 
hér voice and articulation being very imperfect. As a dancer 
she always pleases, and is very useful. As an actress, we are 
indeed surprised that the managers should wish her to ap- 
pear, till she be better qualified. 





SLL IIS 
Mr. Crnsor. : 

Through the medium of your very useful publication, I 
desite to pomt outa custom which disgraces our Theatre, and 
proves that true politeaess was better known in former times 
than now. I have read, in some old book, which I accidentally 
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met with in my father’s library, some time since, that the an- 
cient Romans never suffered ladies to sit in the back seats. 
Now, mama. had taken part of a box on the evening of the 
first representation of “¢ Cinderella,” and’ gave me and my 
sister permission to accompany her to the theatre. We found 
the front seat occupied by gentlemen, who made not the least 
effort to accommodate us, although I may say, without vanity, 
we were as well-dressed and as handsome as any ladies in the 
theatre. The gentlemen sometimes even kept their hats on, 
and put us under the necessity of requesting them to be un- 
covered. Perhaps, Mr. Censor, they come from the back 


‘woods, and may not Enow better... So if you will be good. 


enough to insert this in your next, they may get a sight of it, 
and condate themselves differently in future. 


Your constant reader, 
BETSY BLOSSOM. 


Mr. Censor, 


I have still an inclination to Iend a hand in your labors. 
I could wish, that, while you look into the merits of the 
performers, you would often spare a word or two on the the- 
atre and the audience. The former deserves to be censured 
for its dirty appearance, and for its tasteless rose-coloured 
and clumsy columns. At a Theatre, every thing should be 
elegant. The eye should be exhilarated. We can mope at 
home, and at less expense. It must be long since this house 
was painted ; and why is there not a little gilding? As to the 
painting of the scenes, it bears high testimony to the talents 
of Mr. Holland. I am delighted with the antique carving so 
admirably represented in the scenes of Sfreed the Plough ; 
and the landscapes are equally good. The scene which is 
dropped between the acts, is a remarkably fine production of 
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the art of perspective. The floor presents a difficulty volun- 
tarily encountered, and most masterly treated. - Perhaps, there 


is something hard in the pencilling,, and the colouring is cer- 


tainly cold. The latter results from the choice of grey or 


blue marble, which was not judicious. Warmth is one of 


the first elements of pleasure. 
I was amused by the clapping of hands with which the first 


appearance of the lights was received. I believe this is a spon- 
taneous movement of the human mind, to which “gz is cer- 
tainly the most delicious and magnificent of created things. 
The burst I allude to, seemed to me the Zuge / of the Greeks, 


upon another occasion; or the “ Hail, holy light!” &c. of 


Milton. But, perhaps, some one will disconcert al] this philo- 
sophizing, by telling me the gallery was merely rejoiced at the 
symptom of an approaching beginning to the play ; and if this 
is to be the fate of my /ucubrations, and the matter may be so 
easily seen in another Zght, I will spend no more oil upon a 


subject of so /ight a nature, but wish you a hearty don refios. 
GRIM. 


— a aro 
—— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


If C..G: will give us proof of the circumstance he mentions, we will 
publish it with pleasure, as it deeply concerns the well-being of the 
stage and the interests of the public, who support it. 

A. M. C. nous repondons que nous ne connaissons que trés peu de 
V’affaire en question. 
—_————_——_ 
Philadelphia: published by John Phillips, at his Circulating Library, 

South Fourth Street, where subscriptions and communications are 
received. Price, to subscribers (paying in advance) 50 cents for 
four Numbers: To nonsubscribers, 18 cents for each Number.—At 
the close of. the season, a Title-Page and Index will be given gratis: 
so that the Numbers, when bound together, will make a handsome 
pocket-volume. : = 
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